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THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 


f jon turn of the year has been marked by in- 
tense diplomatic activity in Europe. While 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, Dr. Benes, 
was paying a visit to Paris in the middle of De- 
cember, Italian Under-Secretary of State Suvich 
went to Germany for talks with Nazi officials. 
Toward the end of the month M. Hymans of Bel- 
gium visited Paris, and thereafter Sir John Si- 
mon, British Foreign Secretary, spent the New 
Year’s holiday in Italy and had several confer- 
ences With Premier Mussolini; on January 18 Si- 
gnor Suvich went to Vienna to confer with Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss. Direct diplomatic negotiations, 
meanwhile, have continued sporadically between 
Paris and Berlin. Although lacking as yet in any 
positive results, these exchanges have been marked 
by a certain degree of conciliation on both sides 
and have left the door open for further discussion. 
General European tension has been sharpened, 
however, by increasing Nazi agitation in Danzig, 
the Saar and Austria. On January 18 the Austri- 
an Minister in Berlin verbally demanded a def- 
inite pledge that the Reich would respect Austrian 
independence. Should Beriin refuse, it is reported 
that Chancellor Dollfuss plans to invoke Article 
XI of the League of Nations Covenant; and a 
special session of the League Council may be 
called in Vienna to deal with the situation. 
Meanwhile, the meeting of the Bureau of the 
Disarmament Conference has been postponed 
from January 22 until the middle of February, 
to facilitate direct Franco-German disarmament 
negotiations. The texts of the diplomatic ex- 
changes between Paris and Berlin have not been 
published, but apparently the Germans have put 
forward several definite proposals. In order to 
establish at least de jure arms equality, they have 
asked for a short-term army of 300,000 men with 
“defensive” armaments which, it is reported, the 
Reich is willing to limit to an amount equal to 
one-quarter of the total defensive armaments of 


France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. Germany is 
also said to be ready to accept the principle of 
general automatic international control, including 
its application to semi-military formations like 
the Storm Troops. As reassurance of its desire 
for peace, the Reich has offered France and its 
other neighbors a ten-year non-aggression pact 
including, according to report, an agreement not 
to resort to arms under any circumstances for the 
regulation of territorial claims. After reiterating 
its renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine, the German 
government has asked that the Saar question be 
settled immediately, without waiting for the 1935 
plebiscite. . 

The French reply to these proposals was pre- 
sented to Chancellor Hitler on January 1; the 
Germans sent a further note to Paris on January 
19. The tone continues to be conciliatory although 
the French have apparently indicated that they 
consider the German demand for a conscript army 
of 300,000 excessive and view 200,000 as a figure 
more in keeping with “disarmament.” The most 
important difference of opinion, however, seems 
to center on the French counter-proposal for a 
probationary period during which international 
control shall determine Germany’s sincerity in 
fulfilling its share of disarmament before France 
proceeds to reduce its armaments. As an earnest 
of its intentions, it is reported that the French 
have offered to cut their air force 50 per cent 
during the second period. This gesture has not 
only made no impression on the Reich—which 
under the Versailles Treaty is allowed no military 
planes—but the Germans demand that they be al- 
lowed anti-aircraft guns and pursuit planes im- 
mediately on the ground of security. 

In the question of the Saar, moreover, the 
French contend that the plebiscite provided by the 
Treaty must be held. On January 20, after Ger- 
many had refused an invitation to participate in 
the discussion of the subject, the League Council 


appointed a special committee to study means of 
safeguarding the Saar inhabitants against “pres- 


sure of any kind” or subsequent reprisals. The 
Council affirmed the intention of holding the pleb- 
iscite “in such a way as to secure freedom, secrecy 
and trustworthiness in the voting.” 

While the Saar is primarily a matter which 
directly concerns only France and Germany and 
while relations between these two states are the 
pivotal point in the disarmament negotiations, the 
position of Britain and Italy is nevertheless all- 
important. Despite his threats, Mussolini has not 
resigned from the League, and in Vienna, on 
January 20, Signor Suvich reaffirmed Italy’s de- 
sire for maintenance of Austrian independence. 
Two days later an officially inspired Italian press 
statement declared that Italy would stand with 
France against any Nazi attempt to annex Aus- 
tria. The Italian press, moreover, has appealed 
for Anglo-Italian pressure on Paris and Berlin 
to bring about an armaments truce. IJ! Duce is 
still desirous of playing the part of honest broker, 
but reports of the recent Simon-Mussolini con- 
versations do not make clear how far Britain will 
go to break the Franco-German deadlock. The 
Pritish are apparently still unwilling to add to 
their continental commitments; France, there- 
fore, despite recent attempts to tighten its alli- 
ances, is not prepared to reduce its own arma- 
ments and permit even a moderate German re- 
armament. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Washington Recognizes Cuba 

At a White House conference on January 22 
President Roosevelt informed the diplomats rep- 
resenting the Latin-American republics of his 
intention to recognize the Cuban government 
promptly. This action came within four days of 
the accession to power of Colonel Carlos Men- 
dieta, whose administration—supported by the 
armed forces and an apparent majority of politi- 
cal factions—has proved itself able to satisfy thus 
speedily Washington’s definition of a stable and 
representative régime. In contrast to the State 
Department’s four-month refusal to recognize 
former President Grau, this sudden action favor- 
ing the Mendieta administration may bring down 
on Washington the charge of compromising 
Roosevelt’s anti-intervention pledge by playing 
favorites in granting recognition. It is apparent- 
ly hoped, however, that the President’s consulta- 
tion with the Latin-American diplomats may 
lessen this danger and pave the way for general 
American action on recognition. The new gov- 
ernment would thus be assured not alone United 
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States support—which in the case of the de 
Céspedes régime proved a doubtful blessing—but 
the united approval of the American nations. 
Recognition will open the road for action on the 
Roosevelt program of constructive aid to Cuba 
which, in addition to revision of the Platt 
Amendment, calls for extension of the market 
for Cuban sugar, refunding of the Cuban debt at 
lower interest rates, and realization of agrarian 
reform. 

Mendieta’s predecessor, the youthful Carlos 
Hevia, resigned after less than three days in office. 
He was supported as a compromise candidate by 
both Colonel Batista and Secretary of the Interior 
Guiteras. But the rival ambitions of these two 
figures—leaders respectively of Right and Left 
forces—soon led to an open clash in which Batis- 
ta outmanoeuvred his opponent, swung his back- 
ing to Mendieta and emerged from this most re- 
cent political shift with heightened prestige and 
increased power. 

The new executive, Cuba’s fifth President 
within six months, is regarded as the most honest 
and most popular of the old-school caudillos who 
have held leadership in Cuba since the war 
against Spain. He has served in Congress, and 
in 1924 was an unsuccessful candidate against 
Machado for the Liberal nomination to the presi- 
dency. Later he played a prominent role in the 
Unidn Nacionalista, organized by political leaders 
of the old parties to oppose the Machado dic- 
tatorship. It is asSumed that he will be influ- 
enced markedly by his associates in office, and in 
this connection his choice of a cabinet may prove 
of particular significance. As so far announced, 
this body is dominated by his fellow-Nationalists, 
with one post assigned to a Menocal Conservative 
and two—Treasury and Education—going to 
ABC representatives. 


With the establishment of the new government, 
Cuba’s conservative forces have triumphed at 
least for the moment over the pro-labor and Com- 
munist influences prominent in the Grau régime. 
The Mendieta administration, however, faces the 
possibility of conflict between its two most dy- 
namic elements, owing to the open opposition of 
the ABC to the continuance of Colonel Batista in 
army control. To many Cubans the former ser- 
geant represents the threat of barracks rule and 
military dictatorship. Further complications may 
arise from a clash between the nascent Fascist 
tendencies of the ABC and the traditional eco- 
nomic views of President Mendieta and his par- 


tisans. CHARLES A. THOMSON. 
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